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For the Companion. 
THE FIRST FALSE STEP. 
ares. By Mrs. C. W. Flanders. 
= Sybil was not a beauty in any sense of the word; but 
ALL she was a bright, sportive, fun-loving young lady, 
ETH, hom her friends liked because she was always oblig- 
more ing and polite; and the young gentlemen sought be- 
mt cause She was always ready for a ride, or a party, ora 
se it pienic; any thing, indeed, that would bring frolic 
' with it. 
sable At the moment we introduce her to the reader, she 
yas looking over an anonymous letter, which had 
‘nes T@ .gched her through the evening mail. Perhaps I 
: onght not to call it an anonymous letter, since it bore 
5175 the romantic signature of “Harry Mortimer;” but Sy- 
i] knew as well as you or I that Harry Mortimer was 
amyth, and she ought to have known that any young 
Co, nan, or old one, either, who: sends a letter to a lady 


without his proper signature, is—well, we wont call 
names—but think one would be justified in calling him 
e anprincipled, at the very least. ; 

Harry Mortimer was a fine penman, and adorned his 
capitals, and p’s, and q’s, with the prettiest little flour- 
ishesimaginable. He had evidently made up his mind to 
“do the handsome thing,” for his paper was gilt edged 
md satin faced, with a Cupid stamped in the left corner, 
ad perfumed with otto of rose. The envelope was 
pink lined and sealed, not with the plebeian, self-sealing 
cum arabic, but with white seallng-wax, bearing the 
impression of a heart, pierced through with an arrow, 
wound which sentimental symbol was the alarming 
notto, “It is aimed at you.” 

Sybil was a school girl, or rather a member of Mad- 
ame Francais’ select school of young ladies, and she 
knew very well that there was an especial penalty at- 
tached to receiving letters from strangers. Noone knew 
better than Sybil, that she would not only be put upon 
short allowances for a week, and deprived of the privi- 
lege of promenading with the youug ladies that daily 
yalked down Fifth Avenue, two by two, with one frig- 
id governess at the head and another in the rear, but 
she would have to confess her error publicly to the 
«hoof, and promise never to be guilty of that sort of 
thing again. : 

Itis doubtful whether Sybil thought of Madame Fran- 
ais’ discipline, as she read and reread the letter in 
which Mr. Mortimer, after confessing that he was a 
stranger to her, having seen her but once, expressed 
himself desirous of making her acquaintance. He told 
ber that his object in addressing her was to improve 
himself in letter writing and pass away time. 

Now it is evident enough to thoughtful persons, both 
young and old, that Miss Sybil, instead of being pleased, 
flattered or amused by this letter, should have realized 
that it was insulting and low. But, as we have already 
intimated, Sybil was excitable and impulsive, and she 
did not always stop to think. 

She was in the mood for replying, and she did reply, 
and mail her letter despite Madame Francais and all her 
governesses, and it was not until she had slept upon 
ber folly that she thought to ask herself, “What will 
come of it ?”” 

A week elapsed, and another gilt edged, satin faced, 
perfumed note was handed in, the arrow still piercing 
the white, waxen heart. Sybil read this letter a lit- 
ile more slowly, weighed the sentences, made up her 
mind that the writer was a rogue, tore up the dainty 
nissive, burned it over the study lamp, and, like a 
s00d girl, went to her books, determined not to be out- 
Witted by any lover, either known or unknown. 

A week or two more, and another letter arrived, more 
exquisite, more elaborate, more respectful, closing with 
40 earnest desire that she send him only a word to sat- 
isfy him that she had received his last two letters. Sy- 
bil was touched ‘by the seeming sadness of her un- 
known admirer, and answered, not with a decisive and 
spirited note, as she had intended to do, but a long, 
tambling, school girl’s letter, that gave him a fine ex- 
‘use for writing her a baker’s dozen. 

It is needless to follow the erring beyond the first 
false step. That one taken, the second is almost as sure 
‘0 follow as darkness is the sunshine. Not a daughter 
Who has broken her mother’s heart—not a son who has 
brought down the gray hairs of his father in sorrow to 
the grave—not a criminal in all our loathsome cells— 
Rot a murderer of all those who have expiated their sin 
upon the gallows, but has cried out in remorseful an- 
Suish of spirit, “Beware of the first false step!” 

During the year, Sybil and”her unknown correspond- 
{t exchanged many letters. They had also exchanged 
; phs, or, rather, Sybil had presented hers, taken 
Uwhite muslin, with an abundance of curls shading her 
Piqvant face, while the man had simply enclosed to her 
the copy of Count d’Orsay, so well known as the hand- 
Somest French gentleman of his own or any other age. 
_ this deception Mr. Mortimer regarded as a cap- 
tal joke—he told it to all his private club of young 
apegraces who met at his room nightly, and they 

hed so loudly and applauded so long that Harry 
‘ouldn’t help thinking it was a remarkably clever trick; 
more so as he was very ugly himself and the butt 
of his acquaintances, who were never tired of teasing 

about his flaming red hair and small, beady eyes. 
These young men, we are sorry to say, were all en- 
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gaged in similar flirtations. They all had unknown 
lady correspondents, and they met to read these thought- 
less girls’ letters to each other—to make sport of their 
bad writing, misspelled words, their fondness, any 
thing, indeed, that could be converted into merriment. 

They had all sglicited photographs, and, we are sor- 
ry to say, had received them. These they compared and 
jested about—not a photograph but was held up to rid- 
icule—not even Sybil’s was respected. The foolish 
young men smoked and bandied about the precious se- 
crets which these weak, confiding girls had betrayed to 
them, in the full confidence of young, trustiig hearts. 

Could these young ladies have looked in upon one of 
these gatherings, would they ever, ever have written a 
friendly letter to a young, unknown gentleman. again? 
How would their cheeks have glowed with shame and 
indignation! How speedily would they have torn those 
photographs from the impure hands that held them 
up to ridicule! and how promptly they would have de- 
cided never again to place their reputations in the pow- 
er of such unprincipled triflers! 

Time slipped away, and with it Sybil’s fascination 
only increased. Excluded from gen‘lemen’s society, as 
school girls often are, Sybil had created a sentimental 
ideal by means of her imagination and Count d’Orsay’s 
photograph, which was ruinous to her future happi- 
ness. 

An engagement was the result of the correspondence, 
although for one reason and another the gentleman 
had not revealed himself to his infatuated victim. He 
knew very well that Sybil was an onlydaughter, and 
would naturally inherit the wealth of her proud’ old 
father, who would sooner see her lying in a casket, sur- 
rounded with death-flowers, than see her married out 
of his sphere, and especially to the rascal Mortimer 
well knew himself to be. But if the father was an ar- 
istocrat, he was also an invalid, and Harry Mortimer 
had made up his mind to watch and wait. 

There came atime when Sybil became mistress of 
her father’s stately mansion, and wise men and proud 
men came to woo. Sybil, much to her father’s sur- 
prise, received all attentions with equal indifference. 
She shrank from society, and was never so happy as 
when alone. Her father often rallied her upon her se- 
clusiveness, but as she was a devoted daughter, of 
whom he was intensely proud, little attention was paid 
to her whimsies. — 

Among others who paid court to the heiress was 
a gentleman especially favored by the father. By 
social position, antecedents, morals, wealth, he was 
every way a desirable match for the wayward Sybil, 
and, contrary to his wont, the father pressed the young 
man’s claims and insisted that his daughter should at 
least receive such attentions as gentlemen are allowed 
to address to ladies whom they respect. 

It was evident enough to all parties that Sybil found 
these commands extremely irksome; but she was too 
familiar with her father’s imperious disposition to ven- 
ture upon any resistance to his wishes. 

Mr. Cartell came and went. Sybil rode and walked, 
chatted and sung with him, but beyond this Mr. Car- 
tell knew there was no hope of his advancing. 

At last this gentleman wearied of playing lady’s at- 
tendant, and asked of the father what the lady gave 
him no opportunity of asking of herself. 

**Will you accept me as a suitor for your daughter’s 
hand?” 

The reply Mr. Cartell received was so very flattering, 
that he determined to lay siege to Sybil’s heart, wheth- 
er she would or no. He renewed attentions, and wait- 
ed for time to aid his suit. 

Poor Sybil! Her heart began to misgive her. The 
manly attractions of her new suitor were very many, 
and she was not the passive young lady she seemed to 
be. She began to see the folly of her romantic 
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the dastardly course that from the very first he had 
pursued in regard to her. 

It was very late to recede from her engagement, to 
be sure, but why did he not come forward like other 
suitors, and make himself and family known to her? 

No sooner had she begun to reason upon the subject 
than the scales fell from the eyes of her affection, and 
she saw her peril. With Sybil, to think was to act, and 
to act promptly. 

She wrote to Mr. Mortimer, asking a release from 
her engagement with him, and an exchange of letters. 
Mr. Mortimer replied, protesting his affection, but inti- 
mating that if she would forward his letters addressed 
to her, he would return her own. 

Mr. Mortimer’s letters reached him by the next ex- 
press, but the crafty Harry laughed as he tossed them 
into the fire after extracting from the bundle the first 
two, in which he had frankly stated his object in ad- 
dressing her to be only amusement and epistolary im- 
provement, and wrote her that he never should consent. 
to part with her letters—that he should keep them as 
witnesses against her if she decided to trifle with him; 
and that, however much he might regret being under 
the painful necessity of annoying her, he would never 
consent to her marriage with another. 

“You know,” he added, “that a word from me would 
not only ruin your reputation, but no gentleman to 
whom your letters were shown would be willing to 
marry you. The moment you are known to be en- 
gaged I will publish every letter you have written me.” 

Sybil read this letter, and realized the mortifying 
condition in which she was placed. She did not even 
know the true name of the villain in whose power she 
was. If he chose to carry out his malicious proposal, 
to whom could she go for advice or assistance? To 
wound her father’s family pride would bring sure de- 
struction upon herself. She could not confide in Mr. 
Cartell, since he would not only despise, but doubtless 
would find it necessary to betray her to her father. 

The poor girl’s health soon gave way under the men- 
tal excitement and morbid fear of exposure. Mr. Mor- 
timer continued to address her as if she had made no 
effort to break the engagement. If she grew morose, 
and struggled to release herself, he renewed his threats 
to publish her letters and make known their engage- 
ment from first to last. 

Unfortunately, the health of Sybil’s father about 
this time became so precarious that his physicians ad- 
vised a change of climate, and preparations were made 
for the family to leave their magnificent residence on 
the Hudson. Now or never it became necessary for 
Mortimer to secure his victim, if he ever wished to 
secure her wealth. His next letter contained a propo- 
sition for a secret marriage. 

“Ido not ask you to leave your father,” he wrote, 
“nor will I in any way infringe upon your present free- 
dom; my object is simply to place it out of your pow- 
er to marry another. If you refuse me this just de- 
mand, I will seek your father, reveal the past and de- 
mand you of him!” 

It is impossible to describe the frantic conditlon to 
which this cruel letter reduced the miserable girl. 
Any unusual excitement, and especially any thing so 
degrading as this exposure seemed to her to be, she 
felt confident, and the physicians had assured her, 
would terminate her father’s life at once. 

The more she struggled the closer the meshes of the 
snare were tightened, and at the last moment, deter- 
mined to sacrifice herself rather than imperil her fa- 
ther’s safety, with the revengeful threats of her tor- 
mentor ringing in her ears, she was married t© Harry 
Mortimer, whose true name at that fatal m@ment was 
announced as Peter Jones. 

From the moment of Sybil’s marriage, all life, all an- 
imation, hope or joy seemed lost toher forever. She 














gagement with Mortimer, and to open her eyes 


hung over her paralytic father like an angel of mercy, 


soothing his irritable moanings, reading to him hour 
after hour, moving him gently.to and fro in his hand 
carriage, never seeming to sleep or think of herself. 

At last the proud old man laid aside his wealth; his 
pride and imperiousness, and was deposited in the white 
marble tomb of his ancestors. After a suitable period 
Mr. Cartell again pressed his claims to her hand, urg- 
ing the sanction and expressed desire of her lost father 
as an inducement for Sybil to grant his request. 

“Mr. Cartell,” said Sybil, in a voice so cold and 
passionless that it haunted him through life, “if you 
have honored me with this declaration, it is, as you 
must have seen, contrary to my intention. It is but 
just that I give you my reasons for declining to accede 
to my father’s wishes and your own. Mr. Cartell, I 
am already married.” 

“To whom? Pardon me, but may I beg to know to 
whom?” cried Mr. Cartell, springing from his seat and 
approaching her eagerly. ‘O, Sybil, that is neither the 
look nor the voice of a happy bride.” 

Sybil raised her eyes to his face and tried to speak— 
the effort died upon her lips, and with a motion of her 
hand she signalled for him to retire; a signal which 
was respectfully but reluctantly obeyed. « 

Years have passed since Sybil’s error and Sybil’s re- 
pentance. She has never allowed ‘her miserable hus- 
band to receive a line from her pen or a word from her 
lips. Although she could procure legal release from 
the hateful bonds by which she is held, yet a morbid 
sensitiveness, that shrinks with terror from the public 
revelation of her youthful folly, prevents her from do- 
ing so. Her life has been a sad commentary upon the 
danger of taking “The First False Step.” 
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For the Companion. 
ANECDOTES OF DOGS. 


A sagacious dog at Holyoke went every morning to 
market for his master. On his way home a crowd of 
hungry dogs would come sniffing about him, intent 
upon getting a taste of his delicious steaks and mar- 
rowy joints, and snarl and bite at him because he 
would not yield to theirdemands. He could not fight 
them all, thus encumbered, and would not put down 
his meat lest it should be stolen. 

After being thus harrassed for many days, he made 
up his mind to put a stop to such annoyances, for to 
the great amusement of a crowd of men and boys, he 
sat down his basket in a safe place and punished his 
tormentors so effectually that not a dog in town dared 
to molest him again. 

Another dogin the same town seems to have had 
less regard for his master’s rights. He used to ride 
out with him, sitting bolt upright upon the seat by: his 
side, and when desired would hold the horse as well as 
his master. 

One day Mr. Lucas dropped his whip by accident, 
and upon discovering his loss put the reins, as usual 
into Ponto’s teeth, and ran back to recover it. Just as 
he stooped to pick it up, Ponto, in a spirit of mischief, 
started the horse into a run. Mr. Lucas called out 
“whoa! whoa! and ran with all speed to overtake 
them; but Ponto cheered on his steed by barking “go 
ahead,” and soon left his master far behind to walk 
home at his leisure. It amused Mr. Lucas, in the 
height of his vexation, to see how perfectly delighted 
the dog was with the success of the trick he was play- 
ing upon him. 

“Our Watch,” said Miss Selden, ‘‘was so shrewd, 
that when my brother or the hired man got up early of 
acold winter’s morning, he would crawl into their 
warm bed, and after smoothing the clothes up nicely 
around hijs ears, enjoy a good nap. More than once » 
found him there, stretched out and covered up in a 
way to look as much like the rightful occupant as 
possible, and had not the heart to disturb his repose, 
in order to air the beds. 

“One morning it struck mé that his snoring did not 
sound quite genuine, so I went out, shut the door as 
usual, and then peeped in again; there I saw the de- 
ceitful Watch, head up, peeping back at me, as much 
delighted at the success of his ruse as any dog could be. 

“« ‘Here, here,’ said I, going back, ‘just please to get 
up, sir, you are making believe;’ but Watch lay back 
snoring as if he was ina profound slumber. I threw 
off the clothes and drove him up, and although he tzied 
the trick again, he never gained any thing by it,” 

Two or three young ladies in were bathing one 
fine summer day. They were a merry party, and shout- 
ed, and laughed, and threw about the water so vigor- 
ously, that a sober Newfoundland dog, who was pass- 
ing by, concluded they were in great trouble. With 
the most chivalrous of interitions he flew to their as- 
sistance, seized one of the girls between his teeth, and 
trotted off to the shore with her. , 

Poor Miss Law, finding herself so unexpectedly in 
the jaws of a powerful monster, she knew not what, 
fainted. When Jack laid her softly upon the grass, he 
supposed she was nearly drowned, and began kindly 
to lap her face. It was the only restorative he had at 
command. Some people who ran to her assistance 
found him at work over the unconscious girl, evident- 
ly much troubled at his want of success in bringing 
her to herself. 
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A gentleman in had a pet dog, a conceited 
puppy, that was very proud of a gay scarlet cloak 
which his mistress had crocheted for him. He was a 
saucy cur, and always came out barking as if a match 
for the whole world. One day a large, brown dog was 
following his master and minding his own business, as 
a sensible dog shonld, when Ponto flew at him as if he 
was going to eat him whole. Brownie turned and gave 
him a stare of astonishment at his audacity, then qui- 
etly picked him up, tossed him over his head into the 
mud, and walked on, not deigning to look back. 

Possibly dandyism does not sink a dog as low as it 
does his human counterpart, for this lesson was not 
lost upon Ponto. He became quite modest, and of 
course more respectable. 





THE COUGAR, AND AN ADVENTURE 
WITH ONE. 

The only indigenous long-tailed cat in America north 
of the parallel of thirty degrees is the cougar. The 
wild cats, so called, are lynxes with short tails; and of 
these there are three distinct species. Among hunters 
the cougar is called the panther. When mature he is 
of a tawny red color, almost uniform over the whole 
body. Cougars are rarely more than six feet in 
length, including the tail, which is usually about a 
third of that measurement. 

The range of the animal is very extensive. He is 
known from Paraguay to the great lakes. Like 
others of the genus, he is solitary in his habits, and 
at the approach of civilizatign betakes himself to the 
remoter parts of the forest. Hence the cougar, although 
found in all of the United States, is a rare animal ev- 
erywhere, and seen only at long intervals in the moun- 
tain valleys or in other difficult places of the forest. 

He is a splendid tree-climber. He can mount a tree 
with the agility of a cat; and although so large an an- 
imal, he climbs by means of his claws—not by hug- 
ging, after the manner of the bears and opossums. 
While climbing a tree his claws can be heard crackling 
along the bark as he mounts upward. He sometimes 
lies “‘squatted” along a horizontal branch—a lower 
one—for the purpose of springing upon deer, or such 
other animals as he wishes to prey upon. 

Some years ago, while residing in Louisiana, I was 
told a squatter’s story, which I have reason to believe 
to be truc in every particular. I had it from the squat- 
ter himself, and that is my reason for endorsing its 
truth, as I knew the narrator, who, though rude of 
speech, was a man of undoubted veracity. 

The story may possess some interest as illustrating a 
curious trait in the character of the cougar, as well as 
other preying animals, when under the influence of 
fear—the fear of some common danger. These lose at 
such times all their ferocity, and will not molest even 
those animals upon which they are accustomed to prey. 

‘ [shall give the story in the lauguage that fell from the 
squatter’s lips as nearly as I can remember it. 

“Wal, stranger, we hev floods here in Loozyanny, 
mighty big freshets. I hev sailed a skif more’n a hun- 
dred mile acrost of ’em, whar thar wan’t nothin’ to be 
seen but cypress tops peepin’ out of the water. 

“Wal, about ten year ago I located in the Red River 
bottom, whar I built mea shanty. I had left my wife 
an’ two young ones in Mississippi State, intendin’ to 
go back for ’em in the spring; so, ye see, 1 was all 
alone by myself, exceptin’ my ole mare, a Collins’ axe, 
an’ of coorse my rifle. 

“T had finished the cabin all but the chinkin’ an’ the 
buildin’ of a chimbly, when what shotld come on but 
one of ’em big floods. It was at night when it begun 
‘to make its appearance. I was asleep on the floor of 
the cabin, an’ the first warnin’ I had of it was the wa- 
ter soakin’ through my old blanket. I jumped to my 
feet and groped my way to the door, and a sight that 
was when I got thar. 

“T had cleared a piece of ground around the hut—a 
couple of acres or better—I had left the stumps a good 
three feet high, but thar wan’t a stump to be seen. 
My clearin’, stumps an’ all, was under water; an’ I 
could see it shinin’ among the trees all round the cabin. 

“Of coorse my fust thoughts was about my rifle; an’ 
I turned back into the shanty an’ laid my hands upon 
that quick enough. 

“T next went in search of my old mare. She want 
hard to find; for if ever a critter made a noise, she did. 
She was tied to a tree clost by the shanty, an’ the way 
she was a-squealin’ was a caution to cats. I made the 
rope she was hitched by into a sort of halter, an’ mount- 
ed her barebacked. 

“Jest then I begun to think whar I was a-going’. 
The whole country appeared to be under water; and the 
nearest neighbor I had lived acrost the parairy, ten 
miles off. I knew that his cabin sot on high ground, 
but how was I to get thar. I mout lose my way, an’ 
ride chuck into the river. 

“When I thought of this I concluded it might be 
better to stay by my own cabin till mornin’. I could 
hitch the mare inside to keep her from bein’ floated 
away; an’ for myself I could climb on the roof. 

“Howsomever, while I was thinkin’ on this, I noticed 
that the water was deepenin’, an’ it came into my head 
that it would soon be deep enough to drown my ole 
mare. For myself I want frightened. I might climb 
a tree an’ stay thar till the flood fell; but I should a 
lost the mare, and that critter was too valuable to think 
of that, so I made up my mind to chance crossin’ the 
parairy. 

“Thar want no time to be wasted—ne’er a minute; 
so I gin the mare a kick in the ribs an’ started. 

“1 found the path out to the edge of the parairy easy 
enough. I had blazed it when I fust come to the place; 
an’, as the night was not a very dark one, I could see 
the blazes as I passed between the trees. My mare 
knew the track and went on ata sharp rate, for she 
knew thar want no time to be wasted. 

“In five minutes we came out on the edge of the 
parairy, an’ jest as I expected, the whole thing was kiv- 
ered with water, an’ lookin’ like a big pond. I eould 
see it shinin’ clear acrost to the other side of the openin’. 

“As luck would hev it, I could jest git a glimpse of 
the trees on the fur side of the parairy. Thar was a 
big clump of cypress, that I could see plain enough; I 
knew this was close to my neighbor’s cabin, sol gin 
my critter the switch, an’ struck right for it. 





Of coorse I expected heavy wadin’; but I had no idea 
that the water was a-gwine to git much higher; thar’s 
whar I made my mistake. I hadn’t got more’n a 
couple of miles out, when I discovered that the water 
was risin’ rapidly, for I seed the mare was gettin’ deep- 
er an’ deeper. *Twant no use turnin’ back now. I 
should lose the mare sartin, if I didn’t make the high 
ground; so I spoke to the critter to do her best, an’ 
kept on. 

“The poor beast didn’t need any whippin’. She 
knew as well’s I did thar was danger, an’ she was doin’ 
her best, an’ no mistake. Still the water kept risin’ 
until it come up to her shoulders. I begun to git scart. 
We wan’t more’n half acrost, an’ I saw if it riz much 
more we would have to swim for it. 

“The minute after it seemed to deepen suddenly, as if 
thar was a hollowin the parairy; I heard the mare give 
aloud cough, an’ then go down, till I was up to the 
waist. She riz agin the next minute, but I could tell 
from the smvoth ridin’ that she was off the bottom. 
She was swimmin’, an’ no mistake. 

“I guess, stranger, I was in a quandary then. I be- 
gun to think that both my own an’ my mare’s time 
was come, for I had no idea that the critter could swim 
to the other side, ’specially with me on her back. 

“The mare was still plungin’ ahead; but I seed she 
was losing her strength, an’ knew she couldn’t hold 
out much longer. I thought at this time that if I got 
off her back an’ took hold of her tail, she might man- 
age a leetle better. So I slipped backwards over her 
hips, an’ took hold of the long hair. It did do some 
good, for she swum higher. 

“TI was towed in this way about a quarter of a mile, 
when I spied somethin’ floatin’ on the water a little 
ahead. It had grown darker; but thar was still light 
enough to shew me that the thing was a log. I thought 
I might save myself by takin’ to the log. The mare 
would then have a better chance for herself, an’ might 
make footing somewhere. §o, lettin’ go of her tail, I 
clasped the log an’ crawled on to it. The mare swum 
on, apparintly without missing me. 

“TI want long on the log till I saw it was driftin’, for 
thar was a current in the water that set acrost,the 
parairy. I had crawled up at one end, but as the*log 
dipped considerable, I was still in the water. I thought 
I might be more comfortable towards the middle, and 
was about to pull the thing more under me, when all 
at once I saw thar was somethin’ on t’other end of the 
log 

‘Twan’t very clear at the time,for it had been growin’ 
cloudier ever since I left the shanty, but it was clear 
enough to shew me that the thing wasa varmint; what 
sort Icouldn’t tell. It might be a bar, an’ it might 
not; but I suspected it was either a bar or a painter. 

“IT want left long in doubt. The log kep’ makin’ 
circles as it drifted, an’ when the varmint came round 
into a different light, I caught a glimpse of its eyes. I 
knew them eyes to be no bar’s eyes; they was painter’s 
eyes, an’ no mistake. I reckon, stranger, I felt very 
queer jest about then. I didn’t try to go any nearer 
the middle of the log; but instead of that I wriggled 
back until I was plump on the end of it, an’ could git 
no further. 

“Thar I sot for a good long spell without movin’ 
hand or foot. I darn’t make a motion, as I was afeard 
it might tempt the varmint to attack me. I had no 
weapon but my knife; I had let go of my rifle when I 
slid from the mare’s back, an’ it had gone to the bot- 
tom. I want in any condition to stand a tussle with 
the painter, nohow; so I was determined to let him 
alone as long’s he would me. 

“Wal, we drifted on for a good hour, I guess, with- 
out either of us stirrin’. We sot face to face; an’ now 
au’ then the current would set the log in a sort of 
up-an’-down motion, an’ then the painter an’ I kept 
bowin’ to each other like a pair of bob-sawyers. I 
could see all the while that the varmint’s eyes was fixed 
upon mine, an’ I never took mine from hisn; I knowed 
twas the only way to keep him still. 

“I was jest thinkin’ what would be the end of the 
business, when I saw we was gettin’ closer to the tim- 
ber. ’Twant more than two miles off, but ’twar all 
under water, excepting the tops of the trees. I was 
thinkin’ that when the log should float in among the 
branches I might slip off an’ git upon a tree, without 
sayin’ any thin’ to my travellin’ companion. 

“Jest at that minute somethin’ appeared dead ahead 
of the log. It was like a island; but what could have 
brought an islandthar? Then I recollected that I had 
seen a piece of high ground about that part of the 
parairy—a sort of mound that had been made by In- 
juns,I s’pose. This, then, that looked like a island, 
was the top of that mound, sure enough. The log was 
driftin’ in sich a way that I saw it must pass within 
twenty yards of the mound. I determined, then, as 
soon as we should git alongside, to put out for it an’ 
leave the painter to continue his voyage without me. 

“When I fust saw the island I saw something that I 
had tuk for bushes. But thar want no bushes on the 
mound—that I knowed. Howsomever, when we got 
closer, I discovered that the bushes was beasts. They 
was deer; for I spied a pair of buck’s horns between 
me an’ the sky. 

“But thar was somethin’ still bigger than a deer. It 
might be a horse, or it might be an ox, but I thought 
it was a horse. I was right about that, for it was my 
old mare. After partin’ company, she had turned with 
the current; an,’ as good luck would have it, had swum 
for the island, and thar she stood lookin’ as slick as if 
she had been greased. 

“The log had by this got nigh enough, an’ with as 
little risk as possible, I slipped over the end an’ let go 
my hold of it. I want hardly in the water afore I 
heard a plump, an’ lookin’ round I saw the painter had 
left the log an’ tuk to the water too! 

“At first I thought he was after me; an’ I drawed 
my knife with one hand, while I swum with the other. 
But the painter didn’t mean fight that time. He made 
but poor swimmin’ himself, an’ appeared glad enough 
to get upon dry ground, without molestin’ me; so we 
swum on side by side, an’ not a word passed between 
us. 
“T didn’t Want to make a race of it; so I let him pass 
me, rayther than that he should fall behind, an’ get 
among my legs. Of coorse he landed fust; an’ I could 





“As Lleft the timber the mare was up to her hips. 


ance had kicked up a stampede among the critters upon 
the island. 

“T could see both deer an’ mare dancing all over the 
ground. None of ’em, howsomever, thought of takin’ 
to the water. They had all had enough of that, I guess. 

“I kept alittle round, so as not to land near the 
painter; an’ then, touchin’ bottom, I climbed quietly 
up on the mound. I had hardly drawed myself out of 
the water, when | heard aloud squeal, which I knew 
to be the winner of my old mare, an’ jest at that min- 
ute the critter came runnin’ up, an’ rubbed her nose 
agin my shoulder. I took the halter in my hand, an’ 
sidling round a little, 1 jumped upon her back, for I 
still was in fear of the painter; an’ the mare’s back 
appeared to me the safest place; an’ that want very 
safe, I reckin. 

“I now looked round to see what company I had got 
into. The day was jest breakin’. Thetopof the mound 
want over a half an acre in size, an’ it was as clear of 
timber as any other part of the parairy, so that I could 
see every inch of it. Icould hardly believe my own 
eyes when I seed such a gatherin’ of varmints, an’ I 
thought I had got aboard o’ Noah’s ark. Thar was 
fust my ole mare an’ myself, an’ I wished both of us 
anywhar else, I reckin,—then thar was the painter, yur 
old acquaintance—then thar was four deer, a buck an’ 
three does. Then came acatamount; an’ after hima 
black bar, almost as big asa buffalo. Then thar was 
a’coon, an’ a possum, an’ a couple of gray wolves, an’ 
a swamp rabbit, an’ a skunk. 

“T’ve said, stranger, that I was mightily took by sur- 
prise when I first saw this curious lot of critters; but I 
can tell you I was still more dumbfounded whenI saw 
their behavior to one another. Thar was the painter 
close up to the deer—its natteral prey; an’ thar was the 
wolves, too; an thar was the catamount standin’ with- 
in three feet of the ’possum an’ the swamp rabbit; an’ 
thar was the bar an’ the cunnin’ old ’coon; an’ thar 
they all were no more mindin’ one another than if they 
had spent all thar days together in the same pens. 
*Twar the oddest sight ever saw; an it reminded me 
of a bit of Scripter my ole mother had read from the 
Bible, about a lion that was so tame he used to sit down 
beside a lamb without layin’ a claw upon the innocent 
critter. 

“Wal, stranger, as I’m sayin’, the whole party be- 
haved in this very way. They all appeared down in 
the mouth, an’ badly skeart about the water; but for 
all that, I had my fears that the painter or the bar—I 
want afeard of any of :he others—might git over thar 
fright afore the flood fell; an’ therefore I kept as quiet 
as any one of them during the whole time I was in thar 
company. But neither bar nor painter showed any 
savage sign, the whole of the next day, nor the night 
that follered it. 

“Stranger, it would tire you were I to tell you all the 
movements that took place among these critters durin’ 
that long day an’ night. Not one of them laid tooth 
or claw on the other. I was hungry enough myself, 
an’ would liked to have taken a steak from one of the 
deer, but I darn’t do it. I was afraid to break the 
peace, which would have led to a general row. 

“When day broke, next mornin’ after;I saw that 
the flood was fallin’; and as soon as it was shallow 
enough, I led my mare quietly into the water, an’ climb- 
in’ upon her back, took a silent leave of my comp#n- 
ions. The water still took my mare up to the flanks, 
so that I knew none of the varmint could follow with- 
out swimmin’, an’ not one seemed inclined to try a 
swim. I struck direct for my neighbor’s cabin, which I 
could see about three mile off, an’, in an hour or so, I 
was at his door.” 

Thus ended the squatter’s story. 
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For the Companion. 


TOM TORRENT’S LAST PRACTICAL 
JOKE. 


Tom Torrent !—we used to call him the leaping tor- 
rent, the dashing torrent, the wild torrent, he was so 
full of mischief. He was always playing practical jokes, 
and yet so cunningly did he accomplish his roguery 
that no clue could be obtained to the perpetrator, un- 
less he confessed. 

One day the teacher of our district school, a tall, 
handsome, powerful man, who was very proud in his 
way, very quick in his movements, received a letter. 
It was handed in at the door by a boy, who immediate- 
ly sneaked off, and I remember, as I was monitor that 
day, that I looked at the missive curiously before taking 
it in. It was superscribed in a fair mercantile hand, 
“Albert Rutger, Esquire,” and one corner was marked, 
“In haste.” It was a very warm day, and one of the 
classes had just filed off to their seats. The boys, from 
some reason or other, were very still just then—so still 
that we cou hear the buzz of the flies at the window, 
and the prolonged hum of a very large bumble bee 
just outside, wending his way in and out among a clus- 
ter of vines. The master took it up in his usual fash- 
ion,—very quickly,—a rattle and a snap—out flew 2 
quantity of minute powder, and “Albert Rutger, Es- 
quire,” began to sneeze in the most undignified manner. 
Of course the whole school was in a titter, for, boy 
fashion, they did not see the meanness of it, only the 
pitiful fun of the thing. Again and again, deep, and 
sonorous and ear-splitting, till the school rang with 
shouts of laughter, and the master was obliged to go 
outside in the fresh air. When he came back the school 
was still in uproar,—rules and books were flying about, 
it seemed as if bedlam had broken loose. I had tried at 
first to suppress the confusion, but found it impossible. 
Still, at the vigorous thump upon the desk the boys 
came to order. I believe they all felt awed and sorry 
when they looked up at the master. He was as white 
as a sheet, and his eyes seemed streaked with blood. 
His lips trembled when he essayed to speak. I think 
he had a gentle hcart, aud was grieved more than an- 
gered, though he had suffered so much. 

“Boys,” said he, at last, quietly, “‘I would not have 
done such a thing to my worst enemy. I shall not ask 
who was the coward who thus took treacherous advan- 
tage of one who has had only his welfare at heart. I 

. leave him to his conscience and his God.” 

His words and manner were so solemn that every boy 

looked abashed; even thesc who were not guilty ap- 





hear by the stompin’ of hoofs that his suddin appear- 
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Tom Torrent could do’such a deed. As for Tom, he 


sat bolt upright, apparently shameless, but his cheeks 
and his forehead were crimson, and I knew by the way 
he kept swallowing, that he was both ashamed and sor. 
ry. Although. Tom stopped his pranks upon the mas- 
ter, he was continually playing them on the scholars, 
till some of the timid ones began to dread the sight of 
the boy and the sound of his name. 

It was not long after that before Tom’s practicaj 
jokes came to an end, in this way: A cousin was visit. 
ing with him, and Tom had stretched a smal] cord 
across one of the doors through which he supposed he 
would go. Unfortunately, something called him away, 
he forgot it, and on his return was astonished at see. 
ing the doctor leaving the house with a solemn face, 
Suddenly he thought of the trap he had laid, and turn. 
ed pale. As he went in, his mother met him with, 
grave face, and the words, ‘You have killed your fg. 
ther.” 

It proved a very serious accident. Mr. Torrent was 
an old man, and in falling had struck his head againgt 
some projection that had inflicted a very serious wound, 
For several weeks his life was despaired of, and Tom 
Torrent went about the house in a pitiable state, refus. 
ing to be comforted. Many times did he pray, like one 
driven to despair, that his father’s death might not be 
laid at his door; and when at last the poor old man, 
pallid, and thin, and sorrowful, could be moved from 
the bed to the easy chair, poor Tom, jn an agony of re- 
pentance, begged his forgiveness, which was freely giv. 
en. It was the last of Tom’s practical jokes. When. 
ever the temptation came over him to practise them 
upon some unfortunate, he had only to call to ming 
the ghastly face of the old father he had so nearly 
killed. Atma. 


THE OLD RED CRADLE. 


To and fro! to and fro! 

See the old red cradle go! 
Timed by tunes which years ago 
Mother sang us, sweet and low. 


O, it seems but yesterday, 
In this cradle oft I lay; 
Mother sang as I to-day, 
In the years fast fled away. 


Here my brother oft I’ve lain, 
Watched his slumber, soothed his pain; 
Now he’s sleeping with the slain— 
Brother, will you wake again? 


Here my baby sister lay 
When her spirit left its clay; 
Empty cradle, on that day 
Mother laid thee, sad, away! 


Years you’ve lain in garret old! 

Forms you held have turned to mould! 
Once again you’re called to hold 
Treasure richer far than gold. 


To and fro! to and fro! 

Old red cradle, oft thou’lt go! 
Timed by music, sweet and low, 
Mother’s songs long ago. 





te 
For the Companion. 
A TRUE TEMPERANCE STORY. 


“When I was settled in S——, I found the town ina 
bad state, fur the four richest men were hard drinkers,” 
said Uncle Smilcy, telling his story last Fourth of July. 
“This was many years ago, when temperance societies 
were just beginning their crusade against King A4leco- 
hol, and I saw that. should have a hard fight with 
some of my people. 

“I preached and lectured, but the old folks took lit 
tle notice, and my few friends began to be discouraged; 
so I turned to the children for help, knowing that the 
quickest way to the hearts of most men and women is 
through their little sons and daughters. 

“The children didn’t disappoint me. Bless their 
hearts! how they rallied roid the temperance flag! 





ped@ed humiliated, for many of them knew that only 
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how eagerly joined my cold water army! and how Jj? wom 
bravely they fought for the good cause! The women That : 
soon followed, for the sight of happy little faces march- rather thi 
ing by as we paraded on fine days proved irresistible. the ways 
“First, the good souls sent their cake and pie, thea iy" the ma 
they joined them:elves, and finally began to urge hur and the se 
bands and fathers, brothers and lovers to come also. At last 1 
A few did follow, but while the taverns were open we fm '’®e I fo 
could not get many, so I went at the innkeepers, and “ thin; 
all but one gavein. Him I bought out, paying a hur L ‘a 
dred and fifty dollars for all the liquor he had, on cot foray 
dition he’d buy and sellno more. Much elated with le : ; 
this success, we determined to have a grand jubilee and " cordia: 
do something which the town should remember. : e hardly 
“We ordered out the army, and the army came with fm /™S¢ or ac 
flags flying, music playing, badges all displayed and Sym 
happy faces full of expectation, for all knew that some ther co 
thing new and striking was to happen. Ona knollit vi om 
a meadow through which ran a brook, we made ou! Detter th 
note or comment. stop te 
All this was the more surprising to see, as her owl volunteers 
dress was a simple calico, neat and pretty, to be sure, camp. ans 
but still very cheap and humble. She was evidently toe am 
poor; indeed, she told me that it was hard work for her “Jad * 
parents to send her to Eldon, and that she had come called “ 
there to fit herself for teaching. I looked at her sha» P, 
by dress, at her sandy hair and faded blue eyes, and from, ty 
pitied her, thinking how utterly wretched she must be. immense 
Weeks passed on, and I had exhibited all my posses casks, den 
sions, and every one understood that my father had ae at 
means in abundance, and that I could have every it reat . 
dulgence. A little clique of admirers gathered around the ju P b 
me among the girls, whe were glad to get at my know! “n a 
edge of the latest style and the newest “kinks” of et: = sabe 
quette, and to share in the njce things which were sent ved th 
me from home. But to my chagrin, I could never en th . 
count Lucy among them. She was always kind, at “Th adh 
ways courteous and thoughtful of my comfort, but she - Ju 
never dropped one word of admiration for my dress, ° Bi, ge 
my manners, or for me. nd vd 
To my astonishment, I found myself beginning to ad- 0 hide 4 
mire her. There could be no question about her capac bbe 
ity asa scholar. I had never realized before what fine Hi — we 
scholarship was, but when I heard her faultless recit® # oo. 
tions in Latin, and French, and German, or listened ang a 
her clear, simple explanation of some puzzling prob- “That 
lem, I began to see a mighty difference between be by ah 
way of reciting and my own. “The fi 
A kindling love and enthusiasm for study was 4 0e¥ @ hin 
sensation to me, but how could I know Lucy Blake @ ‘on < 
without experiencing it? I began to work. I beg? @ pes 
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jn good earnest; and no flattery I had ever received 
stirred my heart so much as a quiet smile or a gentle, 
approving look from Lucy. 

This was inexplicable to me. But there was one 
thing which puzzled me most of all. It was her serene 
contentment. I knew that her purse was almost emp- 
ty, that she had to deny herself every indulgence, 
that she was working early and late to fit herself 
for the dreary, drudging life of a teacher, and that she 
pad nothing to anticipate in the future but poverty and 
toil. Still she seemed happier than I! It seemed as if 
in this weary, restless, unsatisfying world she had 
found some secret, ever-flowing spring of joy. 

[asked her, at last, what it was, and she told me it 
was the blissful assurance in her own heart that she 
was a child of God, and that through every care, and 
privation, and burden He was fitting her for the home 
above. She said His presence kept her from loneliness 
and cheered her perpetually, and that she could feel 
that every day He strengthened her for her work, and 
helped her in her studies, and lent her grace and self- 
control to keep down her wicked heart. And when she 
had told me all this she took my hand and said, “‘O it is 
such a comfort to be a Christian! I wish you knew 
what a comfort it is!” 

§o, just as my little room-mate had kindled in mea 
love for study, she now stirred in my heart a longing 
forsomething better than I could find in this world; 
and through her gentle teachings and her sweet exam- 
ple she led me to consecrate myself to her God and 
Saviour, and to find in Him my dearest and best friend. 

Years have rolled away. My dear father died in the 
isis of 1857, leaving me penniless. Thanks to my 
hard study at Eldon, I have been able to earn a com- 
fortable support. Thanks to the Lord’s faithful love, 
[am entirely happy. 

I was walking in Broadway, last spring, when an el- 
egant carriage drove up to the sidewalk, and a lady 
sprang Out and rushed eagerly up to me. I heard the 
exclamation, ‘‘Clara!’’ and instantly recognized the 
yoice and smile of my own little Lucy. She was no 

longer poor, but the wife of one of New York’s mer- 
chants; but she was the same simple, unaffected, gen- 
tlewoman as of old. I have thankfully accepted the 
position of governess to her sweet little children, and as 
look on their young faces I often think how little I 
dreamed of all this when I set out for Eldon, on that 
summer morning so many years ago. M. H. P. 
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For the Companion. 
LUCY’S TEACHING. 


“fs your trunk ready, miss?” 

“Yes, John,” I said, “and the hat-box and the bag. 
Becareful how you handle them.” 

As the waiter went down stairs, staggering under 
the weight of my heavy trunk, I gave one farewell look 
in the glass. It was a pleasant picture that I saw 
there. My face was fresh and blooming then, my hair 
fllin sunny curls around it, and I had on my pretty, 
new travelling suit, of gray poplin, a jaunty hat with a 
gracefully floating plume of the same color, gray 
gloves and boots faultless in their fit, and linen cuffs 
and collar, white as snow. 

!remember the self-complacent feeling with which I 

man down stairs, kissed them all good-by and set off on 
ny journey to the boarding school at Eldon. 
It was a long day’s ride in the dusty cars, and my 
gaments had lost something of their early freshness 
when I reached my destination, but I could see many 
eyes turned on me asI sat waiting for Miss Ross, the 
principal, in the parlor, among many other new-com- 
es, and it was especially satisfactory to hear one whis- 
per to another, “‘How stylish!” 

‘That’s true, I am stylish,” I said to myself. “I 
nther think I kn¢w a thing or two about dress and 
the ways of the world,” and I mused with satisfaction 
onthe many pretty things packed away in my trunk, 
ind the sensation they would produce by-and-by. 

At last Miss Ross appeared and led me to my room, 
where I found my future room-mate—a plain, demure 
“ thing, who was introduced to me as Miss Lucy 
lake. 

Lucy was reading, as I came in, but she laid down 
her book and came forward to meet me with fresh, sim- 
pe cordiality. It was annoying to me to observe that 
she hardly glanced at my dress, and manifested no sur- 
Prise or admiration at my appearance. 

As soon as I had got rid of the dust of my journey, I 
began eagerly to unpack, and took out, one after ano- 
ther, my rich silks, and delicate tissues and muslins, 
With no little secret pride. Indeed, to exhibit them the 
better, I laid them on the bed, saying that I could not 


Stop then to hang them up, whereupon Lucy kindly | @ 


Yolunteered to do it for me, and put them away without 
camp, and when all were seated (for the whole town 
turned out) the trial of alcohol was announced. 

“Judge and jury were chosen, lawyers for and avzainst 
called up, and four constables dispatched to bring the 
Prisoner into court. Seon a wagon appeared coming 
from the tavern escorted by the officers. In it was an 
immense box, shaped like a coffin, and piled full of 
casks, demijohns, jugs and bottles all full. This box 
Was set down in court and the trial carried out with 
steat spirit. The opposing lawyers argued well, but 
‘he jury brought in a unanimous verdict of guilty. 

“How the children clapped and shouted! The wo- 
men cried till their handkerchiefs were wet, and then 

ved them dry again; temperance men hurrahed, and 

en the topers couldn’t help laughing at the fun. 

“The judge pronounced sentence of death, and this 

immediately carried into execution. Several stout 
fellows, with axes, marched up, smashed in the casks, 
ma away Streamed the rum down the hill, as if eager 
” hide itself from all eyes. Smash, crash, bang and 
ubble went poor alcohol, as the axes fell and the just 

“ntence was executed; and when the last drop sank 
but of sight how every one cheered, and spoke, and 
: mg, and rejoiced! 

That was a grand day, and nobody forgot it; for 
ne by one the four hard drinkers were saved. 

e first was a rich eld bachelor, who lived with 

9 sisters in a big farm-house; a good natured man, 

© let us have our picnics in the grove by his house, 

ag care to tellus that he ‘didn’t care a hang for 
uperance, but liked to see the children happy.’ We 


let him see that pretty often, and by-and-by it had its 
effect. 

“Some time after our grand trial his sisters heard 
him walking his room, hour after hour, and feared he 
was going to have an attack of delirium tremens. All 
of asudden something heavy fell from the chamber 
window, and they rushed out, thinking he had killed 
himself. No; he had saved himself! for there lay his 
newly-filled jug smashed to pieces; and as they looked 
he called out to them in a sober, resolute tone,— 

“ “Have tea early; I’m going to the temperance meet- 
ing to-night.’” 

“ “How we did fly round! and what a nice supper we 
got,’ said the good ladies, when they told me this. He 
went to the meeting, signed the pledge, and never drank 
any more. 

“The second was a bad-tempered man, whose pride 
was constantly suffering when he remembered what he 
had been and what he was. I’d tried to help him, but 
he would not listen, and insulted me whenever we met. 
I was sure he had a good spot somewhere, and waited 
to find it. The one thing he seemed to take pride in 
was his garden, which was always a very fine one. 

“One day as I drove by with my wife I saw some 
splendid melons, and following a sudden impulse, I 
stopped, and in my kindest tone asked if he would give 
me acouple. Mr. King looked as surprised as if I’d 
asked for his head, and stammered out, hastily,— 

Yes, sir, I’ll give you a bushel!’ 

“ ‘Thank you, two will do,’ I began, but he broke in, 
looking ashamed, and pleased, and eager,— 

“No, sir; I’d like to give you a bushel, and I will.’ 

“With many thanks I accepted, and drove on well 
pleased. 

““‘What in the world did you ask a favor of that 
man for, when he has insulted you so?’ said my wife, 
surprised. 

“““My dear, it takes more Christian charity to ask 
one favor of a man who has injured you than to confer 
a dozen favors on people whom you like. He felt it, 
for it went straight to the soft place in his heart, and I 
don’t think he will insult me any more.’ 

“In an hour up came Mr. King, trundling a barrow 
full of his best melons, and as he went away he said, 
heartily ,— 

“ ‘Forgive me, sir, I mean to do better after this.’ 

“So he did, for he became a temperance man, won 
back his place in society, and was a useful, sober citi- 
zen till he died. 

“The third man was younger, and a harder drinker 
than the others. He had fallen very low andI gave 
him up, when one day he came to me, half drunk, and 
bursting into tears, said,— 

“«“Q, sir, do help me, do save mc, orI shall be ruined, 
body and soul!’ Z 

“ ‘My friend, J can’t save you, but God can; let us 
ask Him for help and strength.’ 

“T prayed for him earnestly, and when I ended he 
was crying like a penitent boy. 

“**T do feel a little stronger,’ he sobbed, ‘it’s done me 
good, but it won’t last; I shall forget and be as bad as 
ever.’ 

«Pll stand by you, George; hold on to me and try 
with all your might. Pray and work, and you will 
conquer, 1 am sure.’ 

“Finding that sympathy comforted him, and the idea 
of my having faith in him gave him confidence in him- 
self, I told him to write to me once a month an honest 
letter to let me know how he got on. This pleased him. 
He promised, and went away with the resolution to 
fight against his besetting sin likea man. For many 
months my letters came regularly, and I always an- 
swered them, encouraging him to go on as he had be- 
gun. 

“‘A few slight relapses were truthfully confessed and 
atoned for, and he did well. I believe he was saved, 
and I kept those letters among my treasures long after 
I left S—. 

“My fourth man had a family, and when I preached 
my farewell sermon he came to me begging I would 
take tea with him that night. By the agitation of his 
manner I thought that some change was coming over 
him, and I said at once that I would come. 

“He had a nice house, an excellent wife and a fami- 
ly of dear little children. We had a pleasant tea, and 
after it Mr. Brown said, with a trembling voice,— 

“Sir, you have done a great deal for me without 
knowing it, and I thought it would please you to see 
me prove my gratitude in the best way.’ 

‘He then took out a pledge and signed it; his wife 
followed, and when all the children who could write 
had done the same, he set his youngest on his knee, 
and, guiding the chubby little hand, wrote baby’s name 


lso. 

“I don’t think I ever was more touched and pleased 
in my life, for I really hadn’t done much,” concluded 
Uncle Smiley, wiping his kind old eyes as if quite un- 
conscious of his own long-suffering patience with these 
men, and the brotherly tenderness which won them in 
spite of themselves. 
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ANECDOTE OF CHARLES XII, 


“A soft answer turneth away wrath.” How strik- 
ingly was this Scripture exerplified in an incident that 
just now occurs to our mind, related in the life of 
Charles XII., of Sweden! Every reader is aware of the 
straits to which the Swedish armies were often reduced 
during some of those desperate enterprises which that 
monarch undertook+for the conquest of his enemies. 
On one occasion the commissariat was so low that the 
soldiers were for several weeks compelled to subsist on 
bread made of straw mixed with a small portion of dam- 
aged barley. The poor fellows became so reduced that 
they were scarcely able to crawl, and a mutinous feel- 
ing was becoming quite general. One morning when 
the order was given to advance there was a pause ob- 
served along the whole line. After afew moments a 
corporal stepped forth from the ranks and approached 
the spot where Charles was mounted on his charger 
impatient to lead on his hosts to the proposed conflict. 
" “What does that man want?” hastily inquired the 

i 





ng. : 
“He craves to speak a word to your majesty,” was 
the reply. 
“Let him come forward,” returned the monarch. 
The poor soldier, after making his accustomed obei- 
sance, held up a piece of bread with which he had been 
endeavoring to appease his hunger, and presenting it 
to Charles, asked him whether that was food fitted for 
a human being. ’ 





The officers expected no other than that the man’s 
fate was sealed, and that he would be immediately or- 


be eaten.” 


utmost alacrity. 


BIRTHDAYS. 


“Monday’s bairn is fair in the face, 
Tuesday's bairn is fu’ o’ grace, 
Wednesday’s bairn is fu’ 0’ woe, 
Thursday’s bairn has far to go, 
Friday’s bairn is loving and giving, 
Saturday’s bairn works hard for its living, 
But the bairn that is born on Sabbath-day, 
Is lucky and bonnie, and wise and gay!’ 
Old Scotch Rhyme. 











CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





Where is my Receipt ? 


he has paid for his Companion. 
No other receipt is given. 








TOM’S LESSON. 


“Can you keep a secret?” said Thomas, one day, 
To Richard, his brother, when they were at play; 
“Because, if you can, I shall take you to see 

A nest I have found up in yonder high tree. 


“There are three or four little ones in it, no doubt; 
You should see the old birds,—how they flutter about! 


time; 
1’ll take it to-morrow,—it’s only to climb.” 


Said Richard to Thomas, ‘‘How cruel ’twould be! 
Indeed, you shall have no assistance from me. 
Can stealing the young ones afford you a pleasure? 


‘‘But if the poor birds you're unwilling to spare, 
You still had much better remain where you are; 
It’s no use your climbing; tke nest is too high; 

If you will take the prize, you must first learn to fly. 


“The tree is a high one; but that is not all; 

There’s a pond underneath it,—perhaps you may fall; 
Let your foot only slip, and then down you must go, 
Your courage to cool in the water below.”’ 


“O, yes,’’ said young Thomas, “that’s always your way,— 
It’s sure to be foolish, whatever I say; 

It’s sure to be wicked, whatever I do; 

No doubt ’twould be wise to take lessons from you. 


“It’s all very well to be serious and grave, 

But the nest I can reach, and the nest I must have; 
I'll take it to-morrow, to show you my skill: 

If I do not take it, my schoolfellows will.” 


Good Richard was silent: ’twas breath vainly spent 
To reason with Thomas, who would not relent. 

How glad was his heart, and how bright were his eyes, 
As early next morn he set out for the prize! 


By branch after branch, and bough after bough, 


He had just reached the nest, for he climbed very well, 
baie” weigh 


He struggled a moment, but soon lost his breath; 

A neighbor came by, and just saved him from death; 
But his folly he ever remembered with pain, 

And vowed he would never take birds’ nests again. 


+> 
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For the Companion. 
WALTER’S HAPPY DAY. 


ing a little kiss on the tip of his nose. 


he was making in trying to get wide awake. 

_@ bea-w-tiful dream! 

ohs.” 

woods and sleep in the flowers, you know.” 
“Q! little fairies, you mean, my dear. 

crimson stockings on Walter’s feet. 
“Well, yes, I guess so,” said Walter. 

have I got to read to-day ?” 


““Why, yes, my son. 
a dunce, and never know how to read?” 


and “Ugh!” 


once and then go out to play. 


talk about the play afterwards.” 


and learned to spell ‘‘boat’”’ and ‘‘crow.” 


I am afraid to trust you. 





mill.” 
“But I forgot,” pleaded Walter. 


dered for execution. But Charles was master of him- 
self and the occasion. Taking the black and repulsive 
morsel from the hand of the corporal, he deliberately 
—— to eat it in the presence of the whole army. 

aving made a finish of the “nauseous dole” he wiped 
his mouth with the heel of his hand, rustic fashion, 
and looking somewhat complacently at the soldier, “It 
is not good,” said he, ‘‘but vou see, my friend, “it can 
A murmur of applause ran through the 
ranks, and the order to advance was obeyed with the 


The date against a subscriber's name, printed upom th 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 


I have watched them these three weeks, and now is the 


They’ll soon droop and die, and then where is your treasure? 


He mounted, and thought, ‘What would Richard say now?” 


broke the branch, and he slipped and he 


-Little Walter was waked one bright morning by feel- 


When he had rubbed all the cobwebs out of his eyes 
with his chubby brown fists, he saw his mother stand- 
ing by the side of his bed, laughing at the queer faces 


“O mamma,” he cried, starting up, “I have had such 
All about a lot of little Phara- 


“Little what?” asked his mother, greatly surprised. 
“Pharaohs, mamma, little Pharaohs, that live in the 


“O mamma, 
Do you want to grow up to be 


Walter looked as if he was quite as willing to grow 
up a dunce as to try to learn his lesson, but his mother 
just then commenced to comb his tangled curls, and 
for the next five minutes he said nothing but “O!’” 


When he had eaten his breakfast he brought his prim- 
er to his mother and asked if he might say his lesson at 


“T will hear you read,” said his mother, “‘and we will 


So Walter tried hard to read his lesson, although he 
disliked it very much. Then hesat down on a cricket 


“That will do,” said his mother, when he had spelled 
them correctly. “Now I shall let you go and play in 
the yard. I wish I could let you go out on the hill, but P 
You remembnr that when I 
let you go there yesterday you ran away as far as the 


“Yes, and I’m afraid you’ll forget again.” 

Walter went away with a very grave face. The yard 
was small, and he liked very much to play On the hill. 
He sat down on the wood pile and thought about it. 
After a while he went into the house and stood by his 
mother’s chair. 

“What a bright, beautiful day it is!” she said. 

“Yes,” said Walter, “every where except in the yard. 
Won’t you please, please let me go out on the hill? I 
never'll run away again. I’m just as sick of it as 1 can 
be.” 

“Well, I will trust you once more,” said his mother, 
«Remember your promise.” 

Walter ran away to play on the hill. He ran, and 
jumped, and had a merry time. After a while he put 
his hands in his pockets and walked up and down the 
hill, pretending that he was a grown-up man. 

But he was so happy that presently he began to sing. 
Now I am sorry to say that Walter could not sing very 
well. He knew it didn’t sound just right, so he made 
it up by singing all the louder. 

His mother heard his voice and thought at first that 
he must be hurt. She hurried out to the gate, but 
there was Walter walking along with his hands in his 
pockets, looking up into the sky and singing. 

“Walter,” called his mother. 

He ran towards her, saying, ““O mamma, isn’t it nice 
out here? I was just singing to God. Did you hear 
me?” 

“Yes, I heard you,” she said. “I wouldn’t sing any 
more just now, or else I’d sing very softly; you might 
wake up somebody’s baby.” 

“Well, I won’t,” said Walter, “but I can jump. You 
just wait and see me. I can jump—why, I can jump, 
I guess as high as the barn. Don’t you believe I could, 
mother ?” 

“Perhaps so,” said his mother; “you can try it; but 
I must go in now.” 

Walter thought he would not try, as long as there 
was no one to see him, so he commenced to build a lit- 
tle house of stones and twigs. He was surprised when 
his mother called him to dinner. What a little tinty 
tonty forenoon!” he said. 

He remembered his promise so well that his mother 
let him go out and play again in the afternoon. When 
she undressed him at night he said, “I’ve had a good 
time—ever’n ever so good; and I’ll mind you every 
day.” A. 








Sports and Pastimes. 





Enigmas, Charades, &c. 





2. 
is a bird. 


My whole, of 5 letters, 
My 5, 1, 4 is a fish. 

My 2, 4, 5 is a liquor. 
My 2, 3, 5 is dreaded by many. oO. L. 


3. 
My whole, of 19 letters, ferms a day we celebrate. 
My 1, 18, 14 we all dread. 
My 9, 4. 13, 9is a State. 
My 12, 9, 11, 15, 9, 6 is a city. 
My 17, 2, 14, 8 was a weapon used by the ancients. 
My 16, 2, 19 is a farm product. 
My 5, 6, 17, 18, 2,10, 3arearace of people. —c. 


4. 


I'm eye I’m nothing, 
Like a goblin or sprite, 
I’m phosphorus, or gas, 
Or a bright shining light. 


I give hope to the weary 
f lure them to death, 

I watch with a sparkle 
Their fast fleeting breath. 


I never do good, 
I’m by no one possessed, 
My delight is in seeing 
oor people distressed. 
I’m here and I’m there; 
To darkness lure on 
Those who would catch me, 
Then vanish’d and gone. 


5. 


Isn’t that ¢ 
it?” asked mamma, beginning to put a pair of bright 


Cross-word Enigma. 


My first is in low, but not in high; 
My second is in air, but not in sky; 
My third is in mane, but not in tail; 
My fourth is in board, but not in rail; 
My whole is a domestic animal. 


6. 


My first’s a recess in the land, 

My next’s to admit, understand, 

My third is the Latin for and, 

And my whole’s fixed by word of command. 


Conundrums. 


Who first introduced salt provisionsinto thenavy? Noah, 
when he took Ham into the ark. 

What is the difference between a permission to speak in a 
low tone, and a prohibition not to speak at ail? In the one 
case you are not to talk aloud; in the other, you are not al- 
lowed to talk. 

Why is a neat housekeeper like the sea? Because she is 


tide-y. 

What is the difference between your nose and the letter 
V?_ One you follow; the other follows you (U). 

Why are persons born blind unfit to be carpenters? Be- 
cause they never saw. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Old Mother Hubbard . 
—— d the «a 
'o get her poor dog a bone.” 
2. (1) fi 





uid. (2)Into. (8)Temper. (4)Thunder. (5) 
Lithodomi. (6) Element. Litritz Dorrit. 
8. Can-did-ate. 
4. Maple—palm—lamp, &e. . 
5. Scow-cows. 
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For the Companion. 


AMERICAN BIRDS. 
HOW TO TAME THEM. 
The Jay. 

The American blue-jay is a very attractive bird, be- 
longing to the crow family. It approaches nearest to 
the parrot of any bird in our Northern latitudes. Its 
head is crested with blue, its wing coverts are azure, 
barred with black and margined with white. 

It possesses a very mischievous disposition, robbing 
the nests of the smaller birds in spring and summer, 
and even feeding upon the young. 

The jay is an agreeable pet for the young, for it can 
be rendered very tame and familiar, and it is a great 
mimic, and may be taught to talk. 

We once had a jay by the name of Fanny. It was so 
tame that we did not confine it to a cage, or even to 
the house. When out of doors, it would come hopping 
down from the door-yard trees at the call of “Fanny, 
Fanny,” and alight on our arm. 

Its native note is shrill, but it is capable of imitating 
a great variety of sounds, among which are the sweet 
and melodious. It delights in terrifying the birds of 
the forest by mimicking the savage scream of the spar- 
row-hawk, followed by a low, piteous cry, as of a young 
bird in distress. When taught to talk it is very proud 
of the accomplishment, and loves to repeat the words, 
it learns to strangers. F 

There is a superstition among the colored people in 
the South that the jay is in the confidence of the evil 
spirit, and that it relates to him the bad things that 
men do, and furnishes him with fuel with which to 
burn evil-doers. The jay has some bad qualities, but 
is hardly as bad as that. 

Its food in the woods consists of eggs, vermin and 
nuts. It is very fond of grain, which it will steal from 
loosely constructed corn-cribs. In confinement it may 
be kept on the same food as common poultry. 

It becomes greatly attached to its keeper, and, liko 
all birds capable of such attachment, it is jealous of a 
feathered rival, which it will destroy if able. 

The Humming Bird, 

The humming bird is nature’s most exquisite living 
gem. The lustres of gold, emeralds and rubies, the re- 
flections of the sun, the sky, the waters, all unite in this 
fairy-like inhabitant of the flowers. 

“Each rapid movement gives a different dye; 


Like scales of burnished = they dazzling show, 
Now sink to shade, now like a furnace glow.”’ 


There are some four hundred species of this glitter- 
ing bird, the most brilliant of which are found among 
the flowers of the tropical forests. The ruby-throated 
humming bird, which Audubon calls a “glittering frag- 
ment of the rainbow,” is the most beautiful of the va- 
rieties found in the Eastern States. Its reflections are 
violet, ruby, and metallic green. Its bill is long and 
slender, its tail is forked, and it has a collar of pearly 
white on its throat. 

The nest of the humming bird is a truly wonderful 
thing. It is made of tle most delicate vegetable downs, 
cushioned with light yellow, and covered on the outside 
with the leaves of emerald moss. It is little larger 
than a thimble, and the eggs, which never exceed two, 
are about the size of peas. 

We have twice seen these nests, containing young 
birds, removed to the south window of an airy room in 
a country house, and, strange as it may seem, the lit- 
tle creatures grew beautiful and became admired pets 
under the care of a watchful and prudent mistress. 
They were fed on virgin honey diluted with water. 
The quantity given at a time was, of course, very small. 
Puss saved the little fledglings from perishing of the 
approaching cool weather by taking them under her 
charge one morning, and great was the lamentation of 
the household. 

These birds are so slender that it seems an act of cru- 
elty to attempt to make pets of them, if one has not a 
hot-house, or a conservatory, in which to keep them in 
severe winter weather. 

The Dove-Cot. 

One of the most cheerful sights to be seen in a roomy 
door-yard is an old-fashioned English dove-cot. 

Pigeons have been favorites from the early ages. 
The heathen consecrated the dove to the goddess of 
beauty, and among the most lovely offerings in the sa- 
cred temple were pairs of turtle doves. BPoves are em- 
blems of enduring affection, and allusions to them 
abound in the poetry of the amorous nations of the 
East. Tom Moore, in “Lalla Rookh,” thus pictures 
these birds in the Holy Land: 

“And, yet more splendid, numerous flocks 
Of pigeons settling on the rocks, 


With their rich, restless wings, that gleam 
Variously in the crimson beam 


“Of the warm west,—as if inlaid 
With brilliants from the mine, or made 


Besides the common dove-house pigeon there are nu- 
merous varieties, some of which are very curious. The 
carrier pigeon js familiar to lovers of Eastern romance, 
and the fan-tail, or shaker, has become too common to 
need description. The tumbler is remarkable for the 
evclutions that it makes in. the air before alighting. 
The Jacobin has a ruff of raised feathers on its neck 
and head, like the hood or cowl of a monk. The nun 
is a very handsome variety. Its body is chiefly white, 
with wings margined with red or with yellow. It has 
a veil of feathers over its face, whence it derives its 
name. The pouter, a very odd bird, has the power of 
inflating its cesophagus to a size nearly equal to that of 
its body. The helmet has a rich tuft of feathers over- 
shadowing its head. The trumpeter, whose note at 
times rings out like a trumpet call, has a tuft of feath- 
ers springing from its beak. The pigeons of Australia, 
India, Africa and the Pacific Isles have gorgeous plu- 
mage, of every conceivable tint and reflection. To all 
of the gaudy hues of the parrots they add the reflec- 
tions of gold and gems, and are equalled in beauty only 
by the sun-birds and the humming birds. 

The common dove-house pigeon is of a bluish slate- 
color, with metallic reflections on its ruff. It is easily 
raised, hardy and very prolific. It sometimes breeds 
eight times in a year. It lays two eggs, and both sex- 
es incubate. 

The dove-cot should be about the size of a half bar- 
rel. A wine cask will answer the purpose, if the pigeon- 
fancier is not fastidious in respect to beauty. It should 
be furnished with a number of apartments, each hav- 
ing two holes, with small platforms, or light perches, 
on the outside. If the dove-cot be made of boards, an 
octagon will be a convenient and handsome shape. It 
should be elevated on a stout pole, in a sunny place, 
and protected by outbuildings or trees from the cur- 
rents of severe winds. HEZEKIAH. 
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VARIETY. 








“NOTHING TO DO.” 
On every corner he eee, 
With listless gaze and idle hands, 
Watching for me, and watching for you— 
Beware! beware of “Nothing to Do.” 
Omnipresent in life’s highway, 
At rising sun or close of day: 
Robbing and wasting the long hours through 
Is this cosmopolite ‘“‘Nothing to Do.” 
Half of the ills and the pangs of life— 
Half of its failures and half its strife— 
And the greater half of its evils, too, 
We trace to the door of “Nothing to Do.” 
Childhood, and youth, and senile years 
Have known the pangs, and bitter tears, 
And hours of want—ah, not a few— 
That follow the footsteps of “Nothing to Do.” 


—_+ 9 _____—_- 
FOUND HIS LEGS. 

A tiger escaped from a menagerie, not long since, 
and frightened the people in the suburbs of Liverpool, 
England, for some hours. In one district a beggar, 
who was a stout, burly fellow, professed to have lost 
the use of both legs, and had sat for twenty years at 
the corner of a street and made money out of his in- 
firmity. The tiger, unfortunately, rushed along the 
road where the beggar sat. Men, women and children 
fled at full speed, screaming with terror, and crying 
out, “The tiger, the tiger!’ The cripple had heurd the 
news of the tiger’s escape, and now fear lent him legs, 
or restored his old limbs; he started up, threw away 
the big bowl on which he had sat doubled up every 
day, and with an energy that left nothing to be desired, 
he bounded down the road and soon outstripped all 
competitors. The tiger was caught, but the “cripple” 
was never seen again, at least in that neighborhood. 

-_———+or- 


THE THERMOMETER. 


Thermometer is a Greek word, and means heat-meas- 
wre. Perhaps all the young folks do not know the 
meaning of zero, that frosty word which they hear 
spoken so often. Let us try to explain it to them. 

Mr. Fahrenheit, who invented the kind of thermom- 
eter which is used in this country and in England, lived 
in a warmer climate than ours. He never breathed the 
keen air of azero-cold morning. But he knew what the 
boys and girls who make ice cream know so well—that 
a mixture of snow and salt, or pounded ice and salt, is 
much colder than ice or snow alone. Indeed, he thought 
that such a mixture was so cold that there could not 
possibly be any heat in it at all. So he concluded that 
the temperature of this mixture would be a good start- 
ing point from which to mark off the scale of his ther- 
mometer. Putting the bulb into the snow and salt, he 
marked the point to which the mercury which fills the 
tube fell, 0 (cypher) zero, nothing; because, as before 
said, he thoight the amount of heat was nothing. But 
had he lived in our cold New England, instead of Ger- 
many, he would have found, perhaps to his sorrow, 
that our wintry air is often colder than his ice and salt. 
Then, if the air is even colder than this mixture, it fol- 
lows that there must be some heat in the ice and salt 
to make it warmer than the air. So Mr. Fahrenheit 
was mistaken about his zero’s expressing, as he intend- 
ed it should, no heat. Indeed, chemists tell us that, by 
an experiment which they know how to perform, they 
can producea degree of cold compared with which Fah- 
renheit’s zero is quite hot. 
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REVENGE IN A SPIDER. 


On Saturday last a compositor in our office heard 
that peculiar noise made by a fly when attacked by a 
spider, proceeding from a web on the opposite side of 
the room. He proceeded to the spot, liberated the fly 
and returned to his case. Some time after he felt a se- 
vere bite on his neck, and upon looking for the cause 
perceived the identical spider from which he had taken 
the fly, making its way off with all possible haste, and 
notwithstanding the efforts made to catch it, it event- 
ually, by means of a thread which it had attached to 
his dress previous to making the attack, escaped. The 
place bitten swelled to the extent of half an inch in di- 
ameter, but had entirely disappeared on Monday. It 
is almost impossible to conceive a spider’s watching a 
person, descending from its elevation, crossing the floor, 
and actually attacking him with intent to kill, but nev- 
ertheless it is absolutely true, and we have no doubt the 
little fellow retreated exulting in the success of the ex- 
periment. We will only add that it must have had a 
most horrid temper. 





YOUTH, BEAUTY AND INNOCENCE. 

Lord Brougham, who was one of the ugliest looking 
men that ever lived, was witty himself as well as the 
cause of wifin others. He was once asked at a wed- 








Of tearless rainbows, such as span 
The unclouded skies of Peristan.’”’ 


ding to return thanks for the bridesmaids. He said 





} something to this effect: “Iam gre 1)) flattered by be- 


ing asked to return thanks for the bridesmaids, and I 
have been trying to determine for which of my merits 
it is that I have been selected for the honor of repre- 
senting these fair young creatures—whether for my 
youth, for my innocence or for my beauty.” In the 
end he took credit to himself, amid peals of laughter, 
for the possession of all three. 
en 


BORROWED BOOKS, 


We take from the New York Observer the following 
very excellent stanza, relating to the returning of bor- 
rowed books. It is from the pen of the late Joseph P. 
Eagles, Esq., of Philadelphia, a gentleman of good judg- 
ment, strict principles and rare literary acquirements. 
These lines come with good grace from the pen of Mr. 
Eagles, who always practised whatever he preached: 

This book belongs to Mr. 

If thou art borrowed by a friend, 
Right welcome shall he be 

To read, to study, not to lend, 
But to return to me; 

Not that wy aoe knowledge doth 
Diminish learning’s store; 

But books, I find, if often lent, 
Return to me no more. 

Read slowly; pause frequently; think seriously; keep 
cleanly; return duly; with the corners of the leaves 
not turned down. 





AN IRISH BULL. 


During a morning call at the house of a friend in Lon- 
don, a young Irish lady was recently defending her 
country with characteristic warmth And eagerness 
against charges concerning its bull-making propensi- 
ties, made by a clever and witty Englishman present. 

“Well, well!” he at last smilingly exclaimed, “‘if you 
won’t admit you commit bulls, you must at all events 
confess you commit an outrageous number of mur- 
ders!’ 

“True,” cried the Irish girl; “but even our Irish 
murders are not at all so bad as your English ones. It 
is seldom you hear of an Irishman staining his own 
hearthstone with blood! If his wife offend him, a few 
hard words, or at worst a few hard blows is her pun- 
ishment; but if your English boor’s wife offend him, 
ten to one she will go to bed to-night to rise in the 
morning and find her throat cut!’ 











Doctor—‘Well! well! And what’s 
young friend, Christopher?’’ 

Anxious Mother—“Why, doctor, he’s not at all well, to- 
day. He was at a little party last night, and ate some ham, 
and sandwiches, and cocoanut cakes, and tarts, and currant 
cakes, and jelly pie, and hot biscuit, and calves’ foot jelly, 
and ice cream, and—and’’— 


ee 
ONLY ME. 


A mother had two little children, both girls—the eld- 
er a fair child, the younger a beauty and her mother’s 
pet. Her whole love centred in it. The elder was neg- 
lected, while “Sweet” (the pet name of the younger) re- 
ceived every attention that love could bestow. One 
day, after a severe illness, the mother was sitting in 
the parlor when she heard a childish step on the stairs, 
and her thoughts were instantly with the favorite. 

“Ts that you, Sweet?” she inquired. 

“No, mamma,” was the sad and touching reply, “‘it 
isn’t Sweet, it is only me.” 

The mother’s heart smote her, and from that hour 
“only me” was restored to an equal place in her affec- 
tions. 


the matter with my 
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THE POTATO TRICK. 


There is a mountebank in London who hurls up a 
potato many feet in the air, and catches it (in both 
senses) on his bare brow. The forehead subjected to 
this visitation is constantly kept inflamed. 

“You know,” says he, “there isn’t another man in 
London can do the potato trick. Ill give any man 
around me a sovereign that will attempt it, letting the 
potato fairly strike his head. What, no bidders? Then 
I must try once more myself.” 

And with this he flings up a big potato as high as he 
can, and down it comes presently on his bumpy fore- 
head, where it flies into twenty pieces, much to the de- 
light of the spectators, who pelt him with half-pence. 


THE WRONG TRAIN. 


A Northampton lady went to the depot for the pur- 
pose of taking an extra train for Springfield, and by 
mistake took the traingoing North. After it had start- 
ed, discovering the mistake, she hurried out on the 
platform and commenced to flourish a cotton umbrella, 
at the same time shouting at the top of her voice, as the 
train moved out of sight, “I am not going on this train, 
I tell you; I tell you Lam not going on this train.” 
But she did go on that train, much to the amusement 
of the crowd. 








HIGH DAY WAGES. 


The statement is made by a German statistician that 
the emperor of Russia receives daily $25,000, equal to 
the annual salary of the President of the United States; 
Louis Napoleon gets $14,240 a day; Queen Victoria, 
$6,207; the king of Austria, $10,959; the king of Prus- 
sia, $8,110. The king of Belgium has the smallest sal- 
ary, it being only $1,648 a day. 
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OvuT OF THE DECANTER.—A lady whose fondness 
for generous living had given her a flushed face and 
carbuncled nose, consulted Dr. Cheyne. Upon survey- 
ing herself in the glass, she exclaimed, “Where, in the 
name of wonder, doctor, did I get such a nose as this?” 
“Out of the decanter, madam,” replied the doctor. 


Ar a lecture in Brooklyn, the other evening, a gen- 
tleman arose and asked the lecturer to wait a few min- 
utes, until a couple of ladies near him had finished 
jee The request was applauded and the nuisance 
abated. 


A cuILp three years old, who had seen parched corn 
but not the trees in bloom, came in one day in the ear- 
ly summer with her eyes as round as buttons, and said, 
“O mamma! pop corn all over the pear tree!”” 


’ 





COE’S DYSPEPSIA CURE! 
COE’S DYSPEPSIA CURE! 
COE’S DYSPEPSIA CURE: 
A Miracle. 
PITTSBURGH, Pa., Sept. 7, 1865, 
Messrs. C. G. CLARK & Co., New Haven, Ct.: 


Gentlemen,—I have been selling for some time back Coe's Dys- 
pepsia Cure, and know of several wonderful cures it has per. 
formed—one in particular—a reverend gentlemen, well known jy 
this city, who had been under the hands of physicians for the last 
ten years, and still getting worse, asa last resort, he was advised to 
spend a yearin Minnesota. His congregation took leave of him 
never be pe | to see himagain. Before leaving, he purchas: 
ed a bottle of the Dyspepsia Cure, and he is now back and tells 
me that just half the bottlecured him completely. The result of 
it has been that the congregation look upon it as little short of g 
miracle, and there is a general rush for the Dyspepsia Cure, | 
am this day in receipt of six dozen of it from D. S. Barnes ¢ 
Co., of New York, and have sold twelve bottles dlready. 

ours, &c., JOSEPH FLEMING, 


Diarrhoea, Cholera Morbus, and al] 
Summer Complaints. 


New Haven, Cr., Aug., 1867. 
C. G. CLarK & Co.: 


Gents.,—Last week I had a severe attack of diarrhcea, which 
had grown worse for two or three days, when a friend adviseg 
me to try your “Coe’s Dyspepsia Cure.’ I took two doses 
which set me all right. leaving my bowels in a natural, healthy 
condition. I would advise every family to have it on hand at 
this season of the year. Predicting a large demand for you; 
Coe’s Dyspepsia Cure, I am 

‘ rs, truly, CHAS. LINSLEY. 

P. S.—It has proved equally efficacious in the case of a friend 

to whom I gave a bottle, : 





C. G. CLARK & CO., Sole Proprietors, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
GG" Sold by nearly every medicine dealer in the United 





States. 32—lw 
| Lowest Prices 
| 

HEAD- kde 
BEST STYLES, 
QUARTERS 
FOR D. B. BROOKS & BRO., 
CROQUET) 55 Washington Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 32 dw 





THE COURT AND CAMP 
—or— 
DAVID. 


BY REV. P. C. HEADLEY. 





Three names in Sacred History stand in high pre-eminence, 
and mark eras in human progress, as do milestones in the path- 
way of travellers. Moses, David and Paul, as representative 
men, had each a work to accomplish from the Divine Hand, 
which has linked them to the destinies of our race, and placed 
their names in imperishable history. The reader's attention is 
invited to DAVID IN HIS COURT AND CAMP. This work 
was prepared to meet a felt and popular want; but few biogra- 
phies have been written of this remarkable Severeign, Hero and 
Poet of ancient Israel, and these not always in a style most hap- 
pily adapted to the masses of our people. Every thing, there- 
fore, relating to David and the eventful scenes of his reign, 
touches acord of deepest interest in thoughtful minds; for it 
stands related to Calvary and the well-being of the race. 

Mr. Headley holds the pen of a stirring and ready writer, as 
those who have read his ‘‘Women of the Bible,’ “Josephine,” 
&c., will admit, and the work is destined to no less favor and 
wide circulation. In its Scriptural fidelity and graphic style, it 
will awaken fresh interest in the greatest General and grandest 
epoch of Hebrew history. 

In its mechanical execution, nothing has been left undone to 
fill the eye and make it a model of excellence; printed on fine 
toned paper, in bevelled boards, full gilt, and gold lettered, with 
TWELVE ELEGANT ILLUSTRATIONS, the work will minister to 
every refined taste and challenge the admiration of all lovers 
of the beautiful. 


Sold only at Subscription. Price, $3 75. 
Will be ready July 1. 
HENRY HOYT, 
PUBLISHER, . 
No. 9 Cornhill, Boston. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


t@™ One Thousand Agents Wanted _£3 


to sell the COURT AND CAMP in all parts of the United 
States. To ministers with limited salaries and dependent fami- 
lies, to energetic ladies, to students of every class, I offer the 
most liberal inducements to canvass forthe work. If you wish 
to do good and help yourselves also, here is an opportunity. The 
book will sell freely, and any efficient man or woman can make 
their ten to twenty dollars per day in canvassing. Please send 
at once for terms and circular. 





HENRY HOYT, 
SUNDAY SCHOOL PUBLISHER, 


32—lw No. 9 Cornhill, Boston. 





KENNEDY’S 


SCROFULA OINTMENT 


Cures Old Sores; 
Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs; 
Cures Scrofulous Sores on the Neck ; ’ 
Cures Blackheads, or Pimples, on the Face; 
Cures Scurvy Sores; 
Cures Cancerous Ulcers. 

Price, $1 Per Bottle. 


Manufactured by DONALD KENNEDY, Roxbury, Mass. 
Sold by all druggists. 2i-tf 





Wanted—Agents. 


$75 to $200 per month, every where, male and female, to intro- 
duce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY 
SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, 
tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider in a most superiot 
manner. Price only $18. Fully warrarted for five years. We 
will pay $1000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. 1t makes the ‘*Elastic 
Lock Stitch. Every second stitch can be cut, and stiil the cloth 
cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents from 
$75 to $200 per month and expenses, or a commission from which 
twice that amount can be made. Address, SECOMB & CO. 
PITTSBURGH PA., or BOSTON, MASS. 3 

CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties palming 
off worthless cast-iron machines, under the same name or 0th 
erwise. Oursis the only genuine and really practical cheap a 
chine manufactured. 32—4w 








CAMPAIGN PINS, | pigerent sit? Pr Republicans 


and Democrats, now ready. Also, 
Engravings, Song Books, &c. Spec- 
imens, 25 cts. ; lots, $1, $2, $5. Send 
for Circular to Stone, Hal! & C0-+ 
Headquart'rs Campaign Goods, Bos 
ton, Mass. P.O. Box, 3844. 31-4 


IVORY CHARMS, 


G. A. RB. BADGES. 





PRANG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS 


For sale at all respectable Art Stores. Catalogues niailed 
FREE, by L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 30—25w 





AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL—The world’s great remedy 


for Colds, Coughs, Consumption, and all affections of the Lungs- 


and Throat. 31-2” 
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